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Introduction 
THERE'S been so much to bring together in this booklet that I'm apt to think I've 
written a biography of Tattersall Wilkinson — which I haven't. 

He was born at Worsthome in 1825, left the district as a young man, and came 
back in about 1883. It's the period from 1883 until his death in 1921 that I've 
concentrated upon. 

I realise that my story is broken up in a rather annoying way. This is partly my 
fault, but is also due to the fact that TW’s interests were so diverse that it's hard 
to deal with them except under separate headings. 

His achievements were not of the pioneering kind that win a mention in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, but as a sheer personality he stands head and 
shoulders above anyone else that I can think of locally. 

I can only hope that something of his dynamic self will come across despite the 
shortcomings of my text. 


K. G. SPENCER 
September, 1987. 
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T.W. about 1895. 


T.W’s Family: an Outline 

A young man called Richard Tattersall set out from Hurstwood in 1745 to seek his fortune 
in London. He did well: he founded ‘‘Tattersall’s’ at Hyde Park Comer, married and became 
wealthy. 

He had a brother, Edmund. who stayed at home. Edmund's daughter, Nelly, married Robert 
Halsted of Worsthorne, who was ‘a tall athletic man, and full of the legendary lore of the 
district. He was born in 1766 and died in 1848, and late in life he walked to London and 
back on a visit to his kinsmen’: (TW. & J.ET., Memories of Hurstwood, 1889). 

Robert and Nelly were T.W’s grandparents, and it was from the old man that he picked 
up much of his local lore. 

They had a daughter, Nanny, who married Robert Wilkinson, a handloom weaver, at St. 
Peter's, Burnley, on June 4th, 1818. They lived in Worsthome but there was no church there 
before 1835. 

_ Tattersall was born on October Uth, 1825. in a little cottage opposite the Crooked Billet. 

The family moved into Burnley about 1838, and appear in the 1841, Census on Fleet Street, 


ED 4 p.B-- 

Robert Wilkinson 40 labourer 
Nanny 46 

Robert 20 labourer 

John 15 cotton spinner 
Halsted 15 cotton weaver 
Ellen 20 cotton weaver 
Mary 10 

Martha 5 

Clara (Eliza) 3m. 


Tattersall missed the census, probably because he was out shepherding on the Worsthorne 
Moers. 

The son, Robert, married Sarah Chaffer at St. Peter's, 30th January, 1842. 

Ellen married Robert Grundy at St. Peter's, 23rd December, 1841: they had a son, Fredrick 
: see 1881 census Ed 27 p.28. 

‘Ages in the 184] census were rounded down to the nearest multiple of five. 

The family is at Royle Road in 1851, ED6M p.31:- 


John Wilkinson, unm. 27 ag. labourer born at Worsthorne 
Nanny Wilkinson, mother,m. 56 housewife born at Hurstwood 
Mary Wilkinson, unm. 22 plw., cotton born at Worsthorne 
Martha Wilkinson, unm. 15 born at Worsthorne 
Eliza Wilkinson, unm. scholar born at Burnley 

Jane Wilkinson, sis-in-law 21 potter's wife born at Burnley 


Martha married Joseph Sutcliffe: see census 1871, 1881; the family is still represented in 
Burnley, 

tla mated Joseph Sanderson at St. Peter's, 23rd November, 1861: they had a daughter. 
Mary : see 1881 census ED27 p.50. 

Jane (above) was Tattersall's wife. They married at Burnley Register Office, 26th January, 
1850. Her maiden name was Jane Beesting:; she was a weaver, daughter of William Beesting, 
a calico printer probably with Magerisons’ at Calder Vale. There is no record of any child, 
and Jane died (of consumption) in June, 1851. She is buried at Worsthorne. 

Tattersall's mother, Nanny, died in September of the same year and is also buried at 
Worsthorne. 

I have no further record of John, Mary, or their father Robert, though the latter appears 
to have been alive in 1861 when Eliza married. There is a family tradition that ‘he led his 
wife a fair old dance’ by his rolling stone disposition. 
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He and Tattersall were both apparently out of Burnley during the 1851 census. 
Tattersall remarried. His second wife was Mary Carradice of Keighley. They lived in Bradford; 
one of their children (Mary Jane) was buried at Worsthorne from there in July, 1855. Later, 
they moved to Blackpool, where the census of 1871 shows:- 
Blackpool ED 6 p.21, 16 Church Street 


Tattersall Wilkinson 45 jeweller born at Worsthorne 
Mary 37 born at Keighley 
Tattersall 14 scholar born at Bradford 
Mary Ann ll scholar born at Bradford 
Nanny 9 scholar born at Bradford 
Flora 5 born at Bradford 
Hannah 3 born at Blackpool 


After his return to east Lancashire in 1883/4, T.W. took not the slightest interest in his family; 
the only contact, apparently, was with one of his daughters (Mrs Shakeshaft} who by chance 
came to live not far away: her husband was the landlord at the Roggerham Gate Inn, ¢.1900, 

T.W. left no will. He is buried in Worsthorne churchyard, though not actually in the grave 
where his name is inscribed. (There were practical reasons behind this, to do with graves 
or gravestones being full). 

One of his obituary notices in December, 1921. refers to his wife as having predeceased him 
by about eight years; she had lived with Mrs Shakeshaft at Morecambe. There is mention 
of his son, Tattersall, and his three daughters, Mrs Shakeshaft of Colne, Mrs Payne of Preston 
and Mrs Tyler of Brighton. 

His son, Tattersall, came to live in Burley at an unknown date. He had a house on Woodlands 
Street, which was at the Manchester Road end of Healey Wood. A former caretaker with the 
Co-operative Society, he died aged 74 in April 1931. He seems to have been the complete 
opposite of his father — self-effacing to the point of nonentity. His wife, Bertha, survived him, 
and died at Kilmarnock Street in November, 1939. She had only recently gone to live there, 
following the slum-clearance of Woodlands Street. 

T.W. had an illegitimate son, ‘Shippon Jack’ Edmondson, whose origins are freely 
acknowledged and who is remembered around Briercliffe as having farmed at Stephen Hey. 
He had two daughters — Edith and Sarah Ellen — bom in the late 1880's, whose descendants 
are now at Adamson’'s Farm, Burnley, and Trough Laithe, Barrowford. 


T.W.’s Residences 


After many years away, T.W. had re-settled himself in east Lancashire by April, 1884, when 
he took on the tenancy of the former Swinden Schoolhouse and opened it as a restaurant, 
renaming it The White House. 

He was still running the restaurant in 1895 but had made his actual home at Clough Croft, 
within easy reach. 

He left there in April. 1897, with the intention of settling in Kent under the patronage of 
his kinsman J. F. Tattersall, but was back within a matter of weeks and found a temporary 
home at Stonehouse, off the Bacup Road above Dineley. 

From there he went to Meredough, probably to the old toll-bar, where he opened refreshment 
rooms again. 

In April. 1899, he was at Ivy Cottage, Roggerham, but by April, 1902, was in residence at 
the Extwistle mill house, where again he provided a refreshment service, and where he stayed 
until the disastrous fire of December 1905. 

After that, thanks to local donations and the generosity of the Tattersalls, he was given the 
tenancy of Lea Green Cottage, where he lived for the remainder of his days. 

He died in December 1921. 


T.W. about 1913. 


The Man Himself 


Tattersall Wilkinson was bom at a little cottage opposite the Crooked Billet in Worsthore 
on October 11th, 1825, the son of Robert Wilkinson, a handloom weaver, and his wife Nanny. 

He always said that he was one of twenty-one children; on one occasion he said that he 
was the fifteenth of twenty-one, and on another he said that he had fifteen brothers and sisters 
buried in Worsthome churchyard. 

In fact he seems to have come somewhere in the middle of a rather smaller family. There 
may of course have been some stillbirths — probably were — and there are three Wilkinson 
girls buried at Worsthorne before the 1841 census who could well have been his sisters, but 
otherwise the family seems fully accounted for in the census of that year : see p6. 

There is not the slightest doubt that Tatt was exceptionally bright as a child, though from 
the evidence of the church registers, neither of his parents could write, nor could any of his 
brothers and sisters. 

His first schooling was at the Sunday school at Swinden — which was later to become his 
own home. He remembered going there ‘in a white pinafore and clogs ironed all round’. The 
scholars were provided with a small board onto which sand was scattered, and they had to 
make their letters and numbers in that sand with a wooden skewer. 

Tatt went to the Worsthorne National School when it opened in October, 1831. His name 
was entered in the school book : ‘Tattersall Wilkinson, the son of Robert and Nanny Wilkinson: 
knows a few of his letters’. He stayed there until he was ten. The Rev. William Thursby, realising 
the lad’s potential, offered every help for him to stay on, but it was not to be. Tatt was sent 
out shepherding, 

Two incidents from those early days made a lasting impression : in 1835 his mother took 
him out to see Halley's Comet (which appears only every seventy-five years) and in 1842 he 

saw some prehistoric ums from Delph Hill when they were on display at a house in 

Worsthome. 

The family moved down into Burnley when Tatt was about thirteen. He may have gone 
with them : in reminiscences, he said that his mother baked oatcakes which he sold up and 
down the town. He also once said that he worked at Slater's mill, but disliked it so much 
that he played truant until his father sent him back to the moors. 

By all accounts, he went to live at Blackpool in 1848'; but he could hardly have gone 
straight into business there as the jeweller, auctioneer and fancy-goods dealer which he later 
became, and there is some mystery about what he was doing at this time. 
vhen his sister Ellen was baptised. as an adult. at Worsthorne in May 1845, she gave her 
er’s name as ‘Robert Wilkinson, potter’. When Tatt himself married a Burnley girl (Jane 
ting) in January, 1850, he described both himself and his father as ‘labourers’ but when 
died in June, 1851, she was a ‘potter's wife’, and so was her mother-in-law, Nanny, when 
died three months later. 
girl called Elizabeth Wilkinson who married one Hargreaves Whiteley in July, 1855, named 
father as ‘James Wilkinson, potter’. I've been unable to make a family connection here. 
it surely seems evident that Tattersall, his father and possibly an uncle were all doing 
ry work 1845-1855, though not in Burnley or anywhere closely round about — I have 
éd the directories and census records. 
tt never mentioned this involvement with pottery and I have never seen it referred to 


re 


wever : T.W. was out of Burnley from about 1848-1883/1884, though naturally he made 
ts to relatives and friends from time to time. From evidence of the census (p7) I'm inclined 
to think he was based on Bradford rather than Blackpool in the 1850's and 1860's. Riley 


the railway line was opened at Burnley. 
ne unexplained reason, the Wilkinson children were mostly baptised as teenagers, Worsthome 1843-1845 
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Stansfield wrote (B.News 14.12.1921) : ‘His business as an auctioneer was at that time a very 
flourishing one’, and he spent many years following that calling, both at Blackpool and 
Bradford. Blackpool was the scene of his activities in summer, Bradford and other places in 
winter, and as I write, from Southport, I am reminded that there are people living at Crossens 
who remember him having village sales all round the coast villages, and some of them show 
you. with pride, articles they bought under his hammer many years ago.’ 

We see from the 1871 census (p7) that he was then settled in Blackpool, however, where 
he became a well-known contributor of literary and antiquarian articles to the local press, 
and where he may have begun a forerunner of his ‘salon’. B. Moore (B.Express 22.4.1922) recalled 
a remarkable meeting there, involving Burnley men. 

He may have met the Lancashire poets Edwin Waugh and Sam Laycock at Blackpool. In 
later life he daimed to have known them well. 


Tatt Comes back to East Lancashire:- 

Tatt’s aunt died at Heckenhurst Farm in the spring of 1871. Tatt came over for the funeral, 
stayed a day or two, and later wrote an outstandingly good piece for the B.Advertiser 24.6.1871 
‘A Day's Stroll over Worsthorne Moor’. It shows him at his very best, writing knowledgeably 
and with love:- 

. . . By this time the sun had begun to sink in the west. Long files of sheep were slowly 
wending their way from the valleys up the hillsides . .. A number of mill-girls returning home 
are coming up the fields at Brownside, at a distance of a mile from where | stand. They are 
singing the ‘Old Hundred’ softly and sweetly like the notes of an Aeolian harp .. .’ 

It was some time before he actually came back here to live, but you can see from the 
Chronology (p.32) that he was seriously re-involving himself in 1882/83. The talks he gave 
at that time are the best he ever gave, and the press reports of ‘Ancient & Modern Worsthome’ 
and ‘Ancient & Modern Extwistle’ must still be basic reading for any present-day student. 


At what we would now call ‘retirement age’ Tatt took up the tenancy of the former Swinden 
schoolhouse. He renamed it the White House. and there is a pleasing description of it by 
Thomas Booth in the B.Express July 19th, 1884:— 

‘He has made this little nook of wilderness quite a little paradise. He has filled the garden 
with a profusion of flowers. and in fact every corner inside and out was occupied by some 
floral gem or some geological specimen, whilst a bookcase was well filled with a choice selection 
of volumes indicating the tastes of Mr Wilkinson. The windowsill was occupied by a little 
fernery. We were soon seated, and the bright sunshine glinted in at the open door, and the 
pune of the flowers floated in, and all combined to steep the senses in a kind of dreamy 

lelight’. 

Tatt opened a summertime restaurant at the White House, and people soon began to make 
their way there, not only individually like Mr Booth, but in groups and large organised parties. 
The weekend ‘outing’ was a feature of those days, and at Tatt’s you could get not only a 
‘brew-up’ but the entertainment of your host's conversation plus perhaps a guided visit with 
him to the prehistoric sites round about. 

A breakthrough for Tatt in this latter direction came in September, 1886, when he discovered 
some prehistoric urns at Hell Clough. This event made more-than-local news and raised Tatt's 
academic prestige no end. 

Some time in the summer of 1885 came J. F. Tattersall's auspicious visit to Hurstwood and 
his meeting with Tatt : see ‘Friends & Enemies’. He and Tatt combined in 1889 to produce 
Memories of Hurstwood. J.F.T. put up the money no doubt, and contributed some verses 
— mostly pastiche, but good pastiche. Tatt contributed a wealth of information about local 
history, archaeology, and folklore. It is an enjoyable book. 


1 There is a family tradition that’ he made a fortune and lest it’. 
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A local literary curiosity is Horace in Hurstwood by JFT (1893), a little book of gently 
affectionate verses about Tatt and his friends. The verses are written in classical style, and 
the friends are identified only by initials. 

The Tattersalls offered Tatt a home in Kent and he took up the offer in April, 1897. His 
friends doubted if he would settle, and they were right. He was back within a matter of weeks. 

He had lost the tenancy of the White House by this move and it was some time before 
he could re-establish himself in the old style. 

The Todmorden Umns:- 

Ihave mentioned the Hell Clough urns of 1886. The prestige that Tatt had gained from them 
rose to a second peak in 1898 when he publicised the discovery of some urns at Blackheath, 
Todmorden. However, on this occasion he made two mistakes : he daimed too much of the 
credit for the discovery, and he carelessly said that he had witnessed the unearthing of some 
urns at Delph Hill near Worsthome in 1842! John Allen — pseudonymously — challenged him 
and sides were quickly taken. Correspondence filled the newspapers for weeks. It makes 
interesting reading even now, and is fortunately preserved in John Allen's own scrapbook 
in Burnley reference library. 

The story started well for Tatt: it gave him good publicity; but by the end of it he was 
somewhat discredited. The ‘official’ account of the urns, by J. Lawson Russell’, makes almost 
no reference to him, and his erstwhile friend Thomas Booth gave him no acknowledgement 
in Ancient Burial Mounds on the Slopes of the Pennine Range. 

“Sometimes Tatt’s trumpet through Tattersall blew". No doubt it did, and when his friend 
Abraham Stansfield heard that Tatt's head was to be ‘laid in the clay’ i.e. that he was to have 
a sculpture made of himself, he said so in a gently-critical verse, December, 1901. Some took 
this verse to mean that Tatt was dead, and Mr Stansfield had to write a quick sequel, Tatticus 
Redivivus. 

Some unknown satirist picked up the theme and brought out a broadsheet, The Doleful 
Dirge & Epitaph, by Ye Ancient Mariners (see p17). The light and witty style was not 
characteristic of John Allen, but perhaps he and Thomas Booth together are the likeliest 
candidates for its authorship. 

I should perhaps say at this point that I have never detected Tatt in any serious plagiarism 
of distortion of fact, though he did sometimes exaggerate slightly in order to lend colour toa tale. 

His intense local patriotism led him to take up unproven theories and re-present them as 
virtual certainties, I am thinking here of the suggestions that the poet Spenser once lived at 
Hurstwood and that the battle of Brunanburh was fought near Mearclough’. 

The ridicule of the ‘Epitaph’ must have diminished his credibility locally, but it did not prevent 
his being invited to address the British Association for the Advancement of Science at its 
Southport meeting in September 1903. He spoke on ‘A Prehistoric Drinking Vessel found near 
Burnley’. 

He was always a popular lecturer in Burnley and the towns around. He gave pleasure to 
thousands with his talks, most of them given to working men’s dubs and free of charge. He 
had a dear and cultured style on the platform, but could equally well converse in dialect when 
with dialect speakers. 

He was as busy as ever in the autumn of 1905, and was settled nicely at Extwistle mill, 
when diaster struck:- 


1 He hadn't: he had seen them only in the village later (B.Advertiser 26.6.1871). 

2 In H. Ling Roth, The Yorkshire Coiners, & c., Halifax 1906; reprinted Wakefield 1971. 

3 For a review of the evidence about Spenser, see W. A. Abram. Trans. Bly. Lit & Sci. Club Vol. 4 pp.73-82, and for the 
Brunanburh theory see T.T. Wilkinson. Trans. Hist: Soc. L, & Cheshire Vol.9 (1857) pp.21-43. By the way, the names 
T.T. Wilkinson and Tattersall Wilkinson may look alike, but good historians should not confuse the two. 
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On the night of Monday, December 4th, he was lecturing at Nelson. After the lecture he 
came into Burnley and called to see his friend John Bradshaw on Yorkshire Street. Leaving 
there shortly after eleven, he made his way home over the fields via Rowley and Heckenhurst. 
When he got home, he found that he had had ‘visitors’. Furniture was disturbed and his 
possessions were scattered about over the floor. The intruders had tried to start a fire. and 
the sofa and a tablecloth were still smouldering. He slopped some water about and looked 
round for a candle, with the idea of putting it into his lantern and going to see the police 
at Worsthorne. However, he couldn't find one, so he went off up to bed. 

At about five in the morning, sensing something amiss, he picked up his revolver and went 
to the bedroom door. Downstatirs was an inferno; the fire had got hold again. Wearing only 
his shirt and trousers, he scrambled downstairs and out. He made his way up to Roggerham 
in his bare feet. 

They gave him accommodation at the Roggerham Gate Inn (where his daughter, Mrs 
Shakeshaft had lately been the landlady). 

He had lost nearly everything, even his spectacles — his library, manuscripts, lantern slides 
and telescope. He sold his livestock the next morning. 

He was eighty at this time, remember, and must have been very badly shaken. But he was 
gam’ — he went out the next night to fulfil a lecture engagement at Padiham. 

Subscriptions were sought on his behalf. The appeal in the papers said: ‘Tatty is an institution. 
For miles and miles his name is a household word. His figure as he trots in his donkey cart 
to and from Burnley is a familiar to children and adults as the old culvert in Yorkshire street’. 

There was a very fair response, and with the dependable help of the Tattersalls, Lea Green 
cottage was made available to him. He lived there for the rest of his life, with a housekeeper, 
Mrs Howarth, who is remembered as a small woman with a pomeranian dog. 

Life must have been pretty dull at Lea Green in contrast to the days of the salon, though 
he would always have a store of happy memories to look back upon:- 


As you look down the vista of the years 
You must remember more of joys than tears 
For nature endowed you with a dauntless heart . . . 


On happy nights when you ‘outwatched the Bear’ 
And bade begone all life-consuming care, 
With tales and legends of forgotten times, 
With country ballads and remembered rhymes . 
(LE.T., BNews 11.10.16) 


Tatt was strong. I've been told that he would grip a friend above the knee, and press : it 
hurt. He is reputed to have been able to lift a one-hundredweight bag and sling it over his 
shoulder. 

As aman of nearly ninety he would trudge down into Burnley, and back with a load of 
shopping, at a pace that young men might envy. 

He stopped contributing to the local papers in about 1913. In the autumn of 1915 he gave 
his last lecture, and in the following year he became deaf. The passing of good friends like 
John Bradshaw (1913) and George Hindle (1916) must have depressed him, though by all 
accounts he never lost his keen sense of humour. 

Riley Stansfield, W. H. Tanner and J. F. Tattersall kept up their appreciations in verse and 
prose every birthday to the end. 

Tatt died on December 12th, 1921. ‘About a fortnight ago’, the Burnley Express reported, 
‘he had a fall and this was followed by a seizure from which he never rallied’. 

Family tradition says that the ‘fall’ was sustained when he demonstrated to a young man 
— unsuccessfully — how to vault a five-barred gate. 
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Swinden House. 


T.W. at Clough Croft. 
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Tat’s Simple Tale 
In eighteen hundred and twenty-five 
I'ver heer'd mi mother say. 
Twere then who said I coom alive, 
October 11th the day. 
It's eighty year today sin then, 
Yet I'm both hale and strong, 
Can eat and sleep and use my pen, 
And sing a lively song. 
Sometimes I lecture miles away 
And land home at mid-neet 
And often have to grope my way 
Without a spark of leet, 
And yet I'm up wi't' morning sun, 
For Polly is to milk, 
A better cow there isn't one, 
Whoo's geet a coit like silk. 
Mi poultry too hes to be fed, 
I'm out by t’ break of day, 
And donkey too will shake her yed 
If who is left beaut hay. 
When dumb things all have had their meal 
I look then to myself, 
For hungry I begin to feel 
For fresh air's sure to tell. 
I leet mi fire and get mi pan, 
Mi porrige is soon made, 
This meal and milk builds up a man 
And puts fine food i’ th’ shade. 
A bit o' bacon and an egg, 
I get just what I like, 
I feel today as strong i’ th’ leg 
As any fro’ Harle Syke. 
When feeding’s o'er I trudge toward moor 
And gaze at Burnley reek; 
Yon's making gowd yet still they're poor 
As breathes yon stuff all week. 
I sometimes yoke mi donkey up 
To fetch mi bit and bats: 
Before I start I let her sup, 
And sarve mi dogs and cats. 
Mi pigeons too are flying round 
As white as white can be, 
This spot to me is holy ground, 
I'm not yet going to dee; 
For sweet to me these hills and dales 
That oft I wander o’er, 
But better still those fireside tales 
That please me to the core. 
For my best friends can crack a joke 
And sing a lively song, 
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On stirring subjects they can talk 

And time rolls sweetly on. 

I've been to Rome and seen her pomp. 
To Portugal I've been, 

And over France I've had a romp. 

But nought like this I've seen. 

All you that want to live awhile 

And healthy wish to be, 

Keep clear of strife and wear a smile, 
And seek fresh air like me. 


Although th'art eighty now old friend, 

Th’s no need to fret. 

We hope and trust th’as years to spend 

Upon this planet yet. 
John Bradshaw. 42 Yorkshire Street 
Burnley Gazette, 11th October, 1905 


Friends and Enemies 


John Allen : obits. Express & Gazette 4.10.1911. Died aged 51. School attendance officer. He 
was a friend and admirier of T.W. up to 1896, in which year he started fault-finding 
and thereafter became a persistant and serious adversary. He had a contentious streak 
in him. In point of fact, he was usually right about the point in contention, but he made 
his attacks — usually pseudonymously — with a sort of smug nastiness which is distasteful 
to this day. 

He was a good local historian. He had a lot to do with the setting-up of the museum 
at Towneley, and wrote a guide to the Hall (1909) which remained in standard use right 
up to 1962. He lectured competently to the Lit. & Sci. Club (Trans. Vol.26 : 57-61) and 
was Hon. Sec. of the Lit. & Phil. Society 1893-1903. He wrote three sound booklets — 
about the local industrialist George Keighley. the founding of St. Peter's, and the history 
of Todmorden Road School. 

Sam Banks : 1849-1938 : worker in bobbin mill at Comholme; obits. B-Express 19.1.38; N-Westem 
Naturalist June, 1938. Biography: E. M. Savage, Sam Banks, his life and work, Todmorden 
1985. 

Sam Banks was simple (in the best sense), unaffected and good-natured. He was always 
loyal to TW., and almost idolised him. His sincere tribute (p28) says it all. 

Thomas Booth : obits. Express 30.6.1937; 2.7.37: biog. notes in B.News 6.9.13 pp.5 & 10. 
Librarian/journalist; died aged 79. Was a gt-nephew of the Thomas Booth who was a 
Mechanics’ founder. Wrote under his own name, and as Eric Conway, Monkbarns, and 
Uncle Tim (of the Express ‘Children’s Comer’). A man of wide-ranging interests. One 
of the ‘salon’ in its early days. Saw through T.W.'s weaknesses in the Todmorden Urns 
affair of 1898 and wrote him out of Ancient Grave Mounds on the Slopes of the 
Pennine Range the following year. Allied himself with J. Allen against T.W. and his 
friends, though never so openly aggressive as J.A. 
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John Bradshaw ; obit. News & Exrpess 18.1.1913; newsagent, Yorkshire Street, Burnley. Claimed 
a family connection with Swinden Schoolhouse and went to live there at one time, ¢.1912. 
Admirer of Robert Bums and was inclined to write in Burns’ style. Spoke to the Lit. 
& Sci. Club about him (Trans. Vol.24 : 44-46). Regularly contributed anniversary verses 
on T.W’s birthday, always of a good standard and often biographically informative (e.g. 
p14): in these verses he often expected that T.W.. being very old, might pass on at 
any time. Tragically, Bradshaw died first; he killed himself in January, 1913. T.W. gave 
evidence at the inquest. 

George Hindle : obit. News & Express 25.3.1916; aged 63; mill engineer. Author of Tales of 
the Brun (1896) and of the first guide to Towneley Hall (1905). A tremendously active 
and energetic person : contributor of numerous articles to the local press, Co-operative 
Record &c; sometime editor of Engineers’ Review. Organiser of Burnley & District 
Engineers’ & Firemen's Union; did much to raise the status of those trades. ‘A man of 
an ambitious turn of mind, but more on behalf of others than himself.’ Active in local 
politics, the temperance movement, and in connection with Rehoboth Methodist Church 
(see News, 15.1.13 p.7). He left a widow, five sons and four daughters. If there are 
a they have every right to be proud of him; he was under-rated in his own 

lay. 

Riley Stansfield : obit. Southport Visitor 14.9.1937; appreciation in Lancs. Authors’ Association 
Record, December, 1937; coal agent; aged 79. ‘A native of the Lancashire side of 
Todmorden’, but lived most of his adult life at Southport, where he called his house 
‘Hurstwood'. Enjoyed visiting ‘Old Tatt's’ and contributed articles to the press about 
special occasions there; also wrote annual appreciations of T.W. in the years when the 
social gatherings had become events of the past. 

John Fountain Tattersall : obit. Sussex Daily News 26.1.1929; died at Bishopstone, aged 72. 
Son of John Tattersall of Bickley, Kent, and a descendant of Richard Tattersall (1724-1795) 
who founded ‘Tattersall’s' in London. J.F.T. was a member of the firm — which is still 
in existence, though there are no Tattersalls in it — but his main interests lay in the 
fields of literature and history: his publications are listed in the British Museum Catalogue 
of Printed Books, and I have included the local ones in the Chronology (pp32-39) 
Memories of Hurstwood (1889) is important: he and T.W. wrote it together. 

As gleaners to into the harvest land 
To gather up, ere shades of evening fall, 
The ears that have escaped the reaper's hand — 
So we... have gathered here all that the present yields 
Of memories of our kin’s forsaken floors — 
Old stories flitting from the ancient fields, 
Old legends lingering on the lofty moors. . . 
The dedication is to Edmund, John, and Henry Tattersall, great-grandsons of Richard 
Tattersall of Hurstwood 

.E.T. was married but evidently had no children. His will shows him to have had 

a least one brother (Charles Edmund, in Napier, New Zealand) and two unmanied sisters. 

Charles Edmund had three children — two boys and a girl, John, Richard and Ruth. 

.E.T. came to Hurstwood in 1885 to explore the home ground of his ancestors. No 

doubt he met T.W. and was much ‘taken on’ with the old man and his retinue. He 

became in effect T.W.'s patron, though there was nothing patronising in the friendship 

: the whole group got on well together. 

Without him, the Tattersall Wilkinson story would have been very different. He, too, 

was a Very Remarkable Man. With his kinsman, Somerville Tattersall, who died in 1942, 

he saw to T.W.'s comfort and security at Lea Green, even — so retired bookmaker Roland 

Kippax tells me — ensuring that he had a free ticket every year for the St. Leger at 

Doncaster. 
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The following appeared in the local papers of December 14th, 1901— 
LINES ON THE LATE TATTERSALL WILKINSON. 
“He lies ‘neath the sod. 
Sometimes he was doubtful, and sometimes quite true. 
And sometimes Tat's trumpet through Tattersall blew: 
. .. Tat Wilkinson sleeps in his shroud." 
A Doleful Dirge 
and Epitaph 
By YE ANCIENT MARINERS. 
Written on the most lamentable occasion of the passing away of 
TATTY WILKINSON, A.B.C. & A.S.S. 
(Of Chowbent University), 

Professor of Things-in-General, Instructor of All Mankind, 
Expounder of All Arts and Sciences both Ancient and Modern, 
Purveyor of heteestaee to the British Public 
ani 
Formerly Bellman for Blackpool. 

DIRGE 

The planets danced with joy, 
The stars were full of mirth, 

When through the stellar regions rang 
The news of Tatty’ birth. 

Now earth with grief resounds 
And rivers cease to flow, 

Sun, moon and stars their glory hide, 
Their heads the mountains bow. 

For he who taught the world, 
And sold it pies and pop, 

At length his head has “laid in clay" — 
A tear now let us drop. 

Besides the “Pub.” we stood, 
To take a last fond look 

At Tatty’s little toffy shop, 
O'erlooking Swinden brook. 

We listened to the sounds 
Familiar to the ear, 

And thought of Tatty, now aloft, 
Then sighed—and had some beer. 


For in Tat's toffy shop 
Once dwelt the master mind, 

That claimed all knowledge for its own— 
It's like we ne'er shall find. 

We thought of days gone by, 
We thought of many a spree, 

And how we mixed our learning up 
With buns, and pies, and tea. 


We thought of certain tales, 
Of which Tat had no stint, 

He kept a stock for customers 
That were not meant for print. 
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We thought of lofty themes, 
On which we used to talk, 

How man was but a crawling brute 
Just lately leamed to walk. 


And how Dame Nature taught 
That man is but a beast, 

And if sometimes he “‘plays the goat’ 
It matters not the least. 


Of other truths we spoke, 
And told them by the hour 
How poor benighted Christian folk 
Were slaves of priestly power. 


We thought of local ‘‘stars’’ 
And of their woeful plight, — 

Of Hindle, Bradshaw, Sammy Banks, 
Who shine by borrowed light. 


Those ancient Irish eggs, 
That duty did for new, 

‘Tis agony to think that they 
No more shall meet our view. 


And who shall tell us now, 
When Nature first began? 

And how she played fantastic tricks 
Before the birth of Man? 


Who now shall find us Urns?— 
Or things more wonderful?— 

Or “Salt” the earth with Roman coins! 
Or “plant’’ some ancient (?) skull! 


Or who shall borrow rhymes 
And print them as his own! 

And reap a harvest rich and rare, 
That other men have grown. 


Now Editors may sleep, 
Their nightly rest be calm, 

No nightmares now of “‘lifted” work 
That Tat on them might palm. 


And who will fool the crowd, 
That loves a thumping lie, 
Since Nature's taken Tat away, 
To dwell up in the sky? 

Oh! who will now romance, 
As Tatty did so bold. 

Of vagrant stars with curly tails 
In the brave days of aid. 

For Tat has gone to join 
The brass “‘celestial’”’ band, 

A crown of glory on his head, 
A sandwich in his hand. 
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And when the angels ask 
Old Tat to share their joy. 

Ah, then he'll sing to them the song 
He calls “The Farmer's Boy.” 


He'll tell them fairy tales, 
Of what he did when young, 
And how he played the very deuce, 
The young milkmaids among. 
His name and gallant deeds, 
In deathless verse we'll praise, 
Till in the town upon the Brun 
Tat's statute they shall raise. 


We heaved a mutual sigh, 
Our feelings were so queer, 
And so we sadly turned away 
And had some bitter beer. 


We staggered from the spot. 
O'ercome by beer and grief; 
And now we sorrow evermore, 
For we have lost our chief. 


All Science is forlorn, 
And Art weeps night and day, 
Because their Master and their Lord 
His head has “laid in day.” 


Interval for Weeping. 


THE EPITAPH. 
Here lies old Tat with his face to the sky— 
But we know it's naught fresh that old Tatty 
should Le; 
Let his spirit have gone to what region it will 
With “his head laid in day” Old Tatty lies still. 
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Tatty’s Salon 


Tatty's Salon : this expression is entirely my own. It was never used in TW’s day, but it seems 
to me to sum up pretty well what it was — an informal social dub-cum-discussion group 
with Tat at the centre. Perhaps the nearest comparable thing might be a coffee-house in Dr. 
Johnson's London. 

It was at its best about 1895, when Tat was at Clough Croft and the Swinden Schoolhouse. 
It broke up temporarily in 1897, but was soon back to form when Tat got back from Kent, 
and rose to a second peak of glory round about 1905, when he had settled himself at the 
Extwistle mill house. Sam Banks had joined it by then; on the other hand J. Allen and T. 
Booth had seceded. The disastrous fire of December, 1905, of course finished it. The cottage 
at Lea Green which became Tat's home thereafter was too small to accommodate it. 

The salon was unique. It was exactly right in its own time. At an earlier period in history 
it could not have been convened, because the standard of literacy would have been too low; 
at a later period, all the potential members would have dispersed to universities. 

Asa generalisation, the members with the one exception of J. E Tattersall were ‘selfmade 
men’ At the heart of the gathering was Tat himself, of course, surrounded by the seven people 
whom I have listed as ‘friends and enemies’ Round them in a sort of outer circle were Richard 
Beecham, Henry Nutter, Abraham Stansfield, Martin Tattersall, W. H. Tanner and others, many 
of them members of the Burnley Lit. & Phil. Society, and most of them listed in Sam Banks’ 
informative tribute (p28). 

It was predominantly a male preserve (and no doubt ‘getting away from the wife’ was part 
of its attraction). Among the few women to get into it all were the local historian Mrs M. 
A. Heaton! and the versifier Mrs Sarah Robinson Poulton.’ T. W's daughter Mrs Shakeshaft 
helped with the catering on some special occasions. 

I should perhaps stress that there was never any hint of impropriety at the salon, nor was 
there ever any excessive drinking. The worst that might happen to a member would be for 
to him to arrive home after a session (they went on very late) to find himself locked out. 
He might find it hard to convince his wife that he had ‘only been up to Old Tatty’s’ 


1 Obit. Gaz. & Exp. 26.11.1910. 2 Appreciation. Exp. 26.2.1938. 


What Was It Like? 
The following gives a very fair idea of the salon in session. It comes from the local papers 
of August 7th, 1895:- CONCERNING SOME “FOWL” PROCEEDINGS AT SWINDEN. 

For some time past it had been evident to a few friends of Mr Tattersall Wilkinson that 
that gentleman was suffering from some mental trouble or worry that threatened to result 
in serious consequences unless it was quickly discovered and overcome. After careful enquiry 
it was found that the chickens, the hens and the ducks at Clough Croft Farm had increased 
at such a rate, and were guilty of such extravagant and unaccountable conduct that Mr 
Wilkinson's time and energies were too fully employed in looking after them, and so great 
was the strain on both mind and body that it became absolutely necessary that strong 
measures should be at once adopted if Mr Wilkinson was to be preserved to his friends. 
The hens had begun to lay their eggs in the topmost branches of the trees, and the ducks 
— following their evil example — were desperately trying to do the same. The chickens, instead 
of reiring to the family hencote at a respectable time in the evening, would make mad rushes 
down the large field drains or disused waterpipes, and would suddenly appear a mile or 
two away, and when at last discovered would show not the slightest sign of regret for their. 
disgraceful conduct. 

To find a remedy for this very serious state of affairs and so relieve Mr Wilkinson of a task 
that was weighing him down, a conference was held. A statesmanlike view of the whole 
matter was taken, and it was unanimously resolved that Mr Wilkinson's stock of poultry 
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should be at once reduced, and in order to effect this it was decided that the plumpest of 
the aforesaid hens, ducks and chickens should be disposed of by being killed, plucked, cooked, 
and eaten. Which was accordingly done on Tuesday last. At eight o'clock in the evening of 
that eventful day a party of Mr Wilkinson's friends, consisting of Councillor Hacking, Messrs 
J. Bradshaw. J. Pickthall, R. and W. Beecham, J. Vann, M. Tattersall. Thos. Booth, J. N. Smith, 
J. Brown (Monk Hall) and J. Allen, sat down to a splendid repast, prepared by Mr Wilkinson's 
daughter, and in which poultry — roasted and boiled — played an important part. After justice 
of the most ample kind had been done to the good things provided, the gathering resolved 
itself into a committee of conviviality, over which Mr J. Bradshaw presided, and in which 
he was beamingly supported by Mr Wilkinson. Songs were sung in the French and in the 
Lancashire languages. Tales both humorous and heroic were told, recitations were given. Jokes 
old and new were cracked, “and ali went merry as a marriage bell.” 

All the hotly disputed points in evolution, in theosophy, in Buddism were settled. Burns 
was quoted, admired, blamed, and discussed. It was also decided that Shakespeare was a 
great a poet as Homer, and deep pity was expressed for the short-sighted people who could 
not see it. The difference between “Justice” and “Equity” was also clearly defined, and 
principles for the universal guidance and good government of the earth and all other worlds, 
both great and small. were laid down. Particulars will be duly transmitted to the various 
planets when occasion offers. 

On all hands it was agreed that the night's entertainment was “‘a red letter day’’ and that 
never—no never—not even once since the days when the Romans played football with the 
ancient Britons on these hills, has there been such a feast spread in the Swinden Valley, and 
doubts were expressed if even that great man—the Lord Mayor of Londontown—with all his 
turtle soup—could surpass it. Unwelcome midnight arrived long before it was wanted, for 
at that hour it was resolved that the journey to Burnley should begin. A verse of that fine 
hymn, “Auld Lang Syne” was sung, “Good night” was said to Mr Wilkinson and his family, 
and the party began its march homeward, which was safely reached without meeting anyone 
of those many ghosts which it is well known inhabit the wilds of Worsthorne—Communicated. 


Songs & Recitations 
When tha gets daan i’ th’ old armchair 
Tha doesn't seem to hev a care, 
Tha hums a tune and beats the air 
In hoomely style; 
And tho’ thy music's rather bare 
Tha'll fetch a smile. —John Bradshaw, October, 1910 

Tatt liked a song, and songs and recitations were a feature of the salon. Tatt sang The Farmer's 
Boy, Swappin’ Horses, or Old Roundlegs, and might recite The Ferry (J. L. Uhland) or Dream 
of Infinite Space (J. P. Richter) — these last in translation, probably by his friend Abraham 
Stansfield. 

The Ferry is reproduced in the Burnley Express, 21st December, 1921, and I suppose the 
Richter poem to be the one in Stansfield’s Poems, Sonnets and Translations, Manchester, 1903. 

The Farmer's Boy is a traditional English folksong. George Hindle quoted from it in Tales 
of the Brun (1896). Tatt also sang a bawdy version. 

Swappin' Horses (Clapham Town End) is a Yorkshire song, and Tatt may have picked it 
up at Bradford. One Bradford dealer in Edwin Waugh's story Snowed Up (1873) says to another 
“Mun I give ‘em Ben Preston's Natterin’ Ned or Clapham Town End, thinksto?’ The words 
appear in Holliday and Umpleby's anthology The White Rose Garland, 1949. 

Old Roundlegs — said by Tatt to have been ‘an old weavers’ song sung by old Tom o' th’ 
Radlers in Cliviger about half a century ago’ is reproduced in Memories of Hurstwood (1889). 
I have not found it elsewhere and it was not known to the English Folksong & Dance Society 
in 1984. 
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T.W. the Astronomer ; His Philosophy 
Tatt took up astronomy in the 1880's. It never replaced his love of the past, but added an 
extra dimension to his wide range of interests. 
He visited Portugal in 1900 to see the Solar Eclipse:- 


Bravo! brave Tatt, that still at seventy-four 
Can leave the northern for a southern shore, 
Braving Biscayan storms and raging seas, 

To make a conquest of the Portuguese . . . 


Pendle stood high, but now that lofty hill, 
Proud of our hero, standeth higher still, 
And in his honour lifts his misty hat. 
Brav! bold shepherd; bravo! honest Tatt. 
— AS.K., Burnley Express 16.6.1900 

He was a religious man, but not a conventional Christian. He obviously loved the social 
scene, but spent hundreds of hours outside at night, alone, thinking about life, death and 
eternity. 

He was inclined to acknowledge a power behind the universe, but rejected the idea of a 
personalised God. He had no time for ‘priests and popes’ or for religious divisions, and was 
totally against war. believing that international friendship should take precedence over 
nationalism. He had no fear of death. 

Rather surprisingly, perhaps, in view of such universal vision, he was intensely localised 
in his own life. “No temptation could ever induce him to leave the quietude of Swinden 
for long; and if he happened to visit a friend, signs were not long in abeyance that he wanted 
to be getting back to ‘the grand old hills’” 

Not many old people are happy with their life, realise that they are, and say so. Tatt did 
: to his friend Henry Nutter in 1894, he wrote:- 

When to the Unknown I return 
Write this upon my simple urn:- 
‘Nature, for all thy beauty given 
My thanks I give; 

Content, I ask no fairer heaven 
For which again to live. 


But if thy bounty hath designed 

Thy marvellous gift, this thinking mind 

Now lost, again should come to birth: 

Then let it dwell 

With clearer eyes upon thy fair Earth 

I learned to love so well;. 

J. E T. re-echoed these thoughts when Tatt died, in 1921- 
. ., We praise the Power Omnipotent. 

It has resumed the spirit which it lent . . . 

And this was ever on thy lips the rede — 

If there be future life for thou decreed 

No fairer world than this I hope, or need... 

. Give me the land that I have loved again. . . 
With moorlands bathed in light and washed in rain 
Which runs rejoicing to the western main . . . 


Hail and farewell old friend! 
My wreath of rhyme upon thy grave I cast. 
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T. W. the Astronomer. 
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TW. and Archaeology 


TW. was well-known as an archaeologist. His methods of course would be regarded as 
very crude today, and his integrity is not above suspicion. 

I would be interested to see a full review of local archaeological sites, plus an evaluation 
of Tatt’s work. I am not an archaeologist, and can only draw attention here to a few points 
of detail:- 

Most if not all of the archaeological sites east of Burnley are ‘listed’ as being of some 
importance, and they are statutorily protected. Some were first identified by Tatt : see Trans. 
L. & C. Hist. Soc. Vol.XI and W. Bennett's History of Burnley part 1 pp.142-143. Credit for 
this listing was due in the first place to Mr G. A. Wood: see Burnley News 13.7.1929, 20.7.29, 
14.12.29. 

‘The small unrecorded pottery vessel now in the Manchester Museum obtained from an 
earth circle near Bumley in 1905’ (Jackson in Bennett p.143) is no longer identifiable there 
(Dr. A. Prag in litt. 1985). It was donated in 1905 by Mr W. H. Sutcliffe who was a friend 
of Tatt's, and is likely to have come from an earlier excavation. It is illustrated in Bennett p.18. 

A misunderstanding caused Mr Bennett to record some food vessels and cinerary urns as 
perhaps in the possession of a Mr Kenyon of Briercliffe, Burnley. Examination of the original 
source of Mr Bennett's information shows Kenyon, Briercliffe and Burnley to be the names 
of places where such things have been found. 

Items from T.W’s excavations have become regrettably scattered, but Towneley has a very 
fair nucleus of what remains, including a beaker from Extwistle Moor which was previously 
at Keighley (see Trans. L. & C. Antig. Soc. Vol.75/76 pp.224-225). 

The Todmorden Urns of 1898 are on permanent display at Todmorden Library and have 
been the subject of two recent artides by John Manning and Peter Richardson in the 
Todmorden News, February, 1987. 


TW. and the Co-operative Society:- 


The library holds several volumes of the Burnley Co-operative Record for the 1890's and early 
1900's. 

TW. and his friends Hindle, Bradshaw and Beecham were very actively involved in the 
years from Vol.1 (1894) to about 1898: Hindle, Bradshaw and Beecham contributed short stories 
and verse, TW. lectured to members’ groups. Co-operator'’s rambles, which were a regular 
feature, commonly had TW’s refreshment rooms as their destination, e.g. in June, 1896, when 
the participants were entertained with tea at Roggerham and guidance over the moors by 
TW. : Messrs Hindle & Scott found three coins of the Roman period. In June, 1897, when 
TW. had just got back from his brief stay in Kent, and was living at Stonehouse (off the Bacup 
Road) he met 70 members at the Thane for a guided walk to Deerplay and Cliviger. 

In 1898 some discord is discemible : e.g. TW. spoke on Ancient Man in Britain, at the Old 
Hall Street Conversation Rooms : “This lecture appeared to be fairly well enjoyed; there was 
a moderately fair audience; the chair was occupied by Mr G. Hindle’, but the next month's 
speaker was J. Allen on Old Burnley. “This lecture was thoroughly enjoyed by the large 
audience present.” Hindle plays an inconspicuous part in The Record at this period, and I 
attribute the ascendency of Allen to the probable influence of Thomas Booth, who was 
librarian & secretary of the Education Department at the Co-op. 

The run of Co-operative Records is not consecutive, but clearly the Allen faction has taken 
over the later issues (1907). 
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TW. and the Burnley Literary & Scientific Club:- 
Elected 1884. Hon. Member (Life) 1886 (Vol.4 p.9). 


Papers &€.:- 

14.10.84 Stray Notes on the Ancient & Modern History of Extwistle : pp.64-71. 

8.2.85 Celtic, Roman and Saxon Footprints in the Pennine Range : pp.95-99. 

7.12.86 (With W.A. Waddington) Prehistoric Remains in the Neighbourhood of Burnley 
89-97. 

11.11.90 Fragmentary Sketches of Local History, and Manners, Customs and 
Reminiscences of Old Burnley, 63-66 (Mainly about the poet Spenser). 

27.11.94 History of Briercliffe and Extwistle : 74-75. 

26.2.95 Folk-Lore : 38-40. 

28.11.99 Contributor to W. H. Sutcliffe paper, Urns found in East Lancashire 17-74. 

20.11.99 The Solar Eclipse at Ovar, Portugal : 60-61. 


(He finished this lecture by reciting Richter’s ‘Dream of Infinite Space’). 
13th July, 1898 : the Todmorden Urns were opened at the Co-operative Hall, Todmorden, 
at a meeting convened under the auspices of The Burnley Lit. & Scientific Club: F. J. Grant. 
President, was Chairman. 


T.W. and the Burnley Literary & Philosophical Society:- 


The Burnley Lit. & Philosophical Society, as distinct from the Burnley Lit. & Scientific Club, 
was founded in order to appeal more to artisans than to professional people. It was established 
later than the Lit. & Sci. Club, and it ended earlier, but so far as 1 know there was never 
any hostility between them : they got on well. An adequate account of them is to be found 
in Walter Bennett's History of Burnley, part 4. 

Further details about the Lit. & Phil. Society appear in the Burnley Express 11.10.1905 and 
in the Burnley News 12.9.1914. 

TW. and his close friends were certainly the initiators of the Society. though controversy 
developed later over individual credit : see Burnley Express 13.3.1902 and issues following. 

The inaugural meeting was reported in the Express 30.9.1893, page 8. 

The members presented TW. with a portrait of himself, in November, 1895. 

John Allen was the first secretary, and it was revealed in the controversy following T:W’s 
booklet The Towneleys of Towneley (1896) that it was during his time of office that TW. 
George Hindle and others resigned. Minute books in the Burley library show that Mr Allen 
resigned as secretary in April, 1903, following some unpleasantness over the ownership 
of a ‘stone’. After his resignation, there was further trouble over his disinclination to return 
the minute books, and in April, 1906, he resigned from the Society altogether. This left the 
way clear for Mrssrs, Wilkinson and Hindle to re-join the Society, which they did. Mr Hindle 
was nominated for President in March, 1916, the members being unaware of his sudden death 
which had taken place a day or two before the meeting. The Society itself ‘folded’ very shortly 
after. 


Portraits 

The members of the Burnley Literary & Philosophical Society presented Tatt with a portrait 
of himself, artist unknown, in November, 1895. It was in his house at Extwistle mill in October, 
1905, but was probably destroyed in the fire there in December. 

J. FE. Tattersall and E. S. Tattersall bought a portrait of Tatt by H. van Ruith from the Southport 
spring exhibition of 1913 and gave it to Towneley. 

It was joined there about three years ago by the Lynch portrait of 1915 (see Chronology). 

The late Mr Robert Sutcliffe, of Brunshaw Road, bal a portrait of Tatt signed ‘T. W. Holgate, 
97’; an oil-painting, about 20" x 24". I saw it in January, 1985. I have been unable to find out 
anything about T. W. Holgate. 
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The late Mr H. Sutcliffe, of Ing Hey, had a portrait in oils, about 36” x 24”, signed Charles 
Simpson, Burnley, 1921. Charles Simpson died in October, 1928, aged 59; a Burnley man, he 
lived at 3 Bank Hall Terrace. and was quite a well-known artist locally. 

There is an excellent sketch of Tatt by C. F. Simcock in the Burnley News 1.10.1920, based 
on a photograph taken about seven years earlier. 

Photographs of Tatt appeared occasionally in the papers from about 1909 onwards. There 
are various others in the collections at the Burnley Library and at Towneley Hall, and ] am 
grateful to the Library for permission to reproduce the ones used in this booklet. 


Tales about Tatt 


About six peopie in an audience of one hundred remembered TW. personally when I spoke 
about him at Briercliffe in October, 1985. Many others had heard of him from their parents. 

He was always called Tatt, Old Tatt, Tatty, or the Sage of Roggerham. Towards the end of 
his life, children called him Tatty Redcap — from the red fez-like smoking cap he always wore. 

Local people never quite knew what to make of him. Some laughed, because they couldn't 
understand him; others despised his carefree way of life and at the same time envied it. 
Others raised the question to which there is still no easy answer — How reliable was he 
in whatever he said? The concensus was — and still is — “He was a romancer. You had to 
take what he said with a pinch of salt. But he was well educated.” 

The belief that he buried ‘prehistoric remains’ and then ‘discovered’ them is very widespread. 
One story even has it that he buried a dead monkey, dug up the skeleton, and claimed it 
as the Missing Link! 

Boys used to bury bones and hoax him with them. Conversely, it is said. he would waylay 
children on their way to school and show them sheeps' bones, saying they were saintly relics. 

He was a figure of fun to boys. One such boy, going out later in life with the historian Walter 
Bennett, was surprised to find that Mr Bennett had some respect for him. 

Here are some tales about Tatt, additional to those I've already related earlier:- 

One day Tatt was in the Crooked Billet when he heard someone boast that he had the 
heaviest pigeon round about. Tatt took up the challenge; he said he had one maybe not so 
big. but definitely heavier. They made a bet, and re-met at an agreed date : Tatt’s pigeon 
was undoubtedly the heavier; he won the bet. The loser bought the pigion, but it very soon 
died — its crop had been filled with lead shot. 

Tatt auctioned some poultry — a rare breed from the Hokey Cokey Islands, all colours. 
Someone bought them. When it rained, the colours washed off. They had been painted. 

A farmer at Holden got tired of Tatt climbing over a wall when there was a stile quite near, 
so he prepared a manure pit behind the wall. Tatt fell in. 

The fact that Tatt brewed tea without washing his oily hands — mentioned in Sam Banks’ 
verses on p29 — was remembered independently by the late Mr R. Sutcliffe, January, 1985. 

Tatt was a great talker. He would put a block of butter in the oven to sotten it in cold weather, 
then get talking and forget about it. 

Barbara Bailey relates that on one occasion. Tatt came along the top of Brunshaw in his 
donkey cart, sitting on an orange box, wearing his clogs and an Inverness cape with an 
astrakhan collar. He was on his way to meet a friend (remembered as ‘an important astronomer 
from Southport’, and in fact probably Riley Stansfield) but he stopped talking at a garden 
gate for so long that the friend eventually appeared, having walked up from the station. He 
climbed up into the cart with Tatt and they set off back to Roggerham. 

“My mother enjoyed talking to Old Tatt. She spoke of him with amusement, affection, 
exasperation and some respect. He would call in to visit her parents at the top of Brunshaw 
as he was walking up from Burnley to Roggerham. Sometimes he would be soaked to the 
skin and would sit in front of the fire, his clothes steaming. My grandmother would say ‘For 
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goodness’ sake, Tatt. go home and get into some dry clothes, you'll catch your death of cold’. 
His reply was : ‘Nay, they're alright. they're drying where they are’ 

Tatt of course was a natural dialect speaker, and used the old Lancashire style of address 
without affectation. “My grandfather, who had lived in Worsthome all his life, and was aware 
of this, nevertheless went home chuckling after walking through the village with Tatt when 
they met an old lady. Tatt said ‘Weel, Ann o' Jooan’s o' James’ and she replied ‘Weel, Tatty 
0’ Bob's o' Anns" 

Tatt used to call in on a family where one or two of the daughters were learning French 
at school. He would ‘test’ their French — in order to learn a few words himself- 

“What's the French for ‘chair’?” 

“La chaise.” 

“Say it again”. 

“La chaise” 

“Again?” 

“La chaise’: 

“Yes — that’s right.” 

Tatt’s son-in-law John Shakeshaft was the landlord at the Roggerham Gate Inn. For some 
reason he was nicknamed ‘Otter’. It was in both their interests to attract custom to the district, 
so they gave it out that an otter had been seen down by Swinden Brook. The otterhounds 
were brought over from the Ribble, and there was great excitement, but of course no actual 
otter. The hunters at last assembled in the ‘Roggerham Gate’. “Well”, said Tatt., “have you 
found your otter’? 

“No”, they replied. 

“Well”, said Tatt., indicating John Shakeshaft, “there he is, sitting over there!” 
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Late Mr Tattersall Wilkinson (by Mr Sam Banks, the well-known Naturalist. of Todmorden) 


On looking back. how many knew, 
And to his cot they weekly drew; 
For conversation they did meet, 


How wild it was, from s 


now or sleet. 


It was a Mecca, in those days, 

The men had different thoughts and ways: 
Bradshaw, and Gordon, Thornton, and Wood, 
Spoke in accents of brotherhood. 

It wasn't drivel they would talk 

And like some frogs begin to croak, 

Twas common sense, for parsons came, 

And folks wi’ crutches that were lame. 

You never had such days as these, 

But much they'd differ, there ne'er were blows; 


Yet full many a time old 


Tat would rise, 


With coolest language gave advice, 
And cuietness followed as a rule. 
He'er sometimes laughed at, by a fool; 
Tat was a man of intellect 

And this would often times reflect 
And have its weight on many a mind, 
For similar thought twould often find. 
Of local lore his head was full 


And in company was ne 


ver dull. 


In French and German he'd recite 


And special friends wou 
He're a marvellous man, 


id oft invite; 
was Tattersall: 


Once everybody would on him call, 
Of Shaw and Wesley he'd converse, 


On foreign subjects woul 
A man of literary tastes 


Every ready and ever free. 


Richens and Sutcliffe, Po 
Were men he often met 


d rehearse, 
was he, 


lard and Law 
and saw, 


Cooper and Aspinall, Foster and Hey, 


In sunshine and shower 
Tom Booth and Allen, T 


oft made their way: 
hornber and Banks 


Often trooped up like soldiers in ranks; 
Stansfield from Southport. why he came to stay, 
Conversing in friendship, for many a day. 

Old friends were there, true friends and rare, 
Chums more faithful you'd find nowhere. 


The teas he provided were wholesome and good, 


Was oft times praised by Beecham and Wood: 
Cooper was our toaster, and toasted a pile, 
At which I, withers, would otfentimes smile. 


He was a dab hand was 


Albert, no doubt, 


There ollis enough, as none was without. 
The tea, too, was good, that Tat did provide 
At the various places where he did reside. 
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The lump of beef that he would cook 
Was put in a Dutch oven free from smook, 
A piece as large as a horse's head, 
From which a hungry lot was fed. 
Today | fancy I can them all see, 
His large room filled, all sat at tea; 
Twas in the good house, at Extwistle Mill, 
Where men met together, and had their fill. 
“Tuck in, lads," Tat would oft-times say, 
“Yo can ha’ worse, lads, an’ more to pay.’ 
Joe Thornton, he was the carver-up, 
But Tat brewed tea we all had to sup. 
Twas then he provided for all that did come, 
And treated to a favour they ne'er got at home: 
When darkness came on, his lamp he would dress, 
Then reach down the teacups, hence came the mess, 
His lamp-oil-greased fingers, he pressed on the cup, 
Shimmered all over the surface of the tea they'd to sup. 
Beecham, Baldwin. Foster and Long, 
They ever delighted to be in the throng. 
Two Sutcliffes came, from Littleborough and Harle Syke. 
Wm. Greenwood from Heptonstall came on his bikes 
Then there was Mossman, Rawcliffe and Reed, 
Halstead and Whittam, that came with all speed, 
Harry Nutter, and Whalley, and some I've forgot. 
With Brotherton and Houlding, made for the same spot, 
Then ther'e George Hindle, a tried and true friend, 
That strolled up through the fields and thither did wend. 
Cooper brought his tandem and gave all a run, 
When old Tat got astraddle, by, then came the fun; 
He switcht it, did Albert. to th’ top of Law Hill, 
But what a commotion if he'd had a spill. 
It was at the old Toll Bar where Tat lived awhile, 
Twas there all his friends would come with a smile. 
We cannot forget these old places we knew, 
Where as oft as weeks came, in numbers they drew. 
For near forty years I've known our dear friend, 
But now that true friendship has come to an end. 
The cots where he lived we cannot forget, 
Then passing that way, we shall think he's there yet. 
Was there ever a man with more love for th’ old spot, 
That clung more tenaciously to his plain moorland cot, 
When offered a mansion. wherein he could live? 
But Kent's fascinations satisfaction couldn't give. 
His were the moorlands, where the Roman Camp's seen, 
The broad spreading moorlands, where in youth he had been; 
His was the place where the skylarks did sing, 
Such were his friends, and true pleasure did bring. 
Farewell my old friend, for ever farewell, 
We shall eer think of thee, and where thou did’st dwell, 
And the good times we've had in the long years that’s past, 
With a love and reverence, that with us will last. 

29 B.News 4th January, 1922 p7. 


T.W. and Polly, 1905. 
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— ae a " : phen. eae Re: 2 
Extwistle Mill house and ‘salon’ members. The lady on the right is probably Mrs Shakeshaft. 
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Ruins OF FIRE AY Ow TATS . RoccERHAM. 


Ruins of fire, Extwistle Mill house. 
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Burnley Advertiser 


Gazette 
Express 


Gaz. 
Exp. 
Exp. 


Exp. 
Exp. 


Exp. 


Exp. 
Exp. 
Exp. 


Exp. 
Exp. 


Exp. 
Exp. 


Exp. 
Preston Guardian 
Exp. 


Gaz. 
Mid-Week Gaz. 
Exp. 
Exp. 
Exp. 


Exp. 


The Chronology 


Ihave tried to list whatever I could find by TW., or about him. I have not, however, read 
the Blackpool and Bradford press, nor have I gone completely through the Burnley papers. 
1 daresay I may have netted about 80% of the references available from there. There is no 
significance as to whether I have cited The Burnley Express, Gazette or News. 

The Chronology is useful, I think, in that if you follow it through, you can see the pattern 
of TW's later life, beginning with his enthusiastic reminiscences and on through his days 
as a local celebrity to the declining years when most of the items were contributed by his 
friends in appreciation of times past. 

I must acknowledge the scrapbooks of John Allen, James Grant, and Louis Lang. They each 
contain press-cuttings about TW. which were invaluable in compiling the Chronology. 


24.6.1871 


28.10.82 p8 
4.11.82 p.6 


4.1182 p7 
173.86 p5 
24.3.83 p.6 


243.83 p& 
15.3.84 p.6 
12.484 pS 


19.784 p.6 


6.9.84 
13.90.84 p.6 
25.10.84 


3.10.85 
10.10.85 p.7 


9.1.86 p& 
18.9,36 p.3 
189.36 p& 
25.986 pp.5 & 8 
25.9.86 
2.10.86 p.5 


23.10.86 p.6 
3.11.86 p3 
13.11.86 p.5 
11.12.86 p.10 


15.187 p.5 
53.87 p3 


Chronology 


A Day’s Stroll over Worsthorne Moor, by an old 
Worsthorner; mentions grandfather. 

Advises on site of new reservoir. 

Ancient & Modern Worsthorne; full page; is 
described as of Blackpool. 

Recalls B G. Hamerton 

Brief ref. to talk, below; of Blackpool and Bradford. 
Ancient & Modern Extwistle; to Young Men's 
Improvement Class; almost full page. 

Letter, Heasandford boulders. 

The Roman Camps in East Lancs. 

Opens restaurant at the White House; loan of 
binoculars &c. 

T. Booth says TW. has called his house ‘The White 
House, formerly Swinden School; he describes it. 
A Scientific Ramble in the Roughlee Valley. 

art two. 

Stray Notes on the Ancient & Modern History of 
East Lancashire. 

The Sagars of Catlow. 

. E. Tattersall verse ‘Hurstwood’, on the occasion of 
his late visit to the home of his ancestors. 

The Tattersalls of Hurstwood and the Ridge. 

The Maiden Cross. 

Interesting Discovery at Swinden. 

Discovery of Urns, Hell Clough 

The Remarkable Find near Burnley. 

Ref. to the urns recently found; mentions derelict 
farms &c. 

Further Antiquarian Discoveries on Extwistle Moor. 
The pre-Roman Discoveries on Extwistle Moor. 
Another Important Discovery near Worsthorne 

W. A. Waddington’s talk on Prehistoric Man; TW. 
contributed. Recently elected a Life Member of Bly. 
Lit. & Sci. Club. 

Prof. Boyd Dawkins visits archaeological sites with 
TW. 

Verse, Meditations in Hell Clough; anon., but 
dearly J. E Tattersall. 
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Exp. 


Exp. 


Gaz. 
Gaz. 


Gaz. 
Exp. 


Exp. 
Gaz. 
Gaz. 
Exp. 
Exp. 
Gaz. 
Exp. 


Exp. 
Exp. 


Exp. 


Exp. 
Gaz. 


Exp. 


Gaz. 
Exp. 
Gaz. 
1889 
Gaz. 
Exp. 
1890 


1890 
Gaz. 
Exp. & Gaz. 
1892 


Gaz. 
Gaz. 


2.487 pb 
2.4.87 p.6 
9.4.87 p.6 
9.4.87 p.6 


16.487 p.l0 
23.487 p6 


23.4.87 p& 


23.487 p3 
304.87 p7 
30.3.87 p.10 
303.87 p.ll 


7.5.87 p9 
11.687 p.5 
18.6.87 p.7 
9.7.87 p.7 
167.87 p.ll 
16.7.87 p.5 
23.7.87 p.6 


27.787 p3 
12.1187 p6 


12.12.87 p4 


21.188 p.6 
16.688 p7 


24.1088 p3 
24.1088 p4 


1.10.92 p.3 
15.10.92 p.6 


Discovery of a Celtic urn at Cliviger. 

Promises Folkore Series. 

The Discovery of an Urn at Cliviger. 

Local News; Discovery of Documents at Burwains; 
also a Tattersall/Hargreaves entry from parish 
registers 1 1582. Also TW., opens the White House 
‘or the summer season. 

The Barcroft Boggart. 

Prehistoric Man; recent local discoveries; ditto in 
Exp. p.8. 

The Sharples of Brown Hill in Cliviger; ditto in 
Exp. p.3. 

Henry Burrows: An Hour with Tattersall Wilkinson. 
Recent Discovery of an Urn at Cliviger. 

The Cockfight at Cliviger. 

The Hermitage; verse; clearly J.ET. Clever & 
informative, Spenserian style. 

An Undetected Crime (Sally Walton). 

A ‘puff’ for TW. The Greave Murder. 

St. Peter's YMA visit; sing National Anthem. 

The Holmes Chapel Tragedy. 

Local rems.: Ann Witham. 

Another Prehistoric Find. 

Discovery of Neolithic Remains at Worsthorne. 
Verse, anon; clearly J.FT. 

Further ref. to discoveries. 

Report of talk at Colne on Neolithic Man; ditto in 
Gaz. under title ‘Ancient Man in East Lancs’ 
Neolithic Man in the Pennine Range: report of talk 
at Nelson. 

Lands in Briercliffe during Henry VIII's Reign. 
Verse, The Legend of Black Clough, John Barcroft; 
clearly JFT; see Memories of Hurstwood. 
Interesting Search for Archaeological Remains. 
The Tattersalls of the Ridge. 

Letter: The Tithe Barn at Netherwood. 

Death of Charles Towneley at Marston Moor. 
The Prehistoric Discovery at Cliviger. 

Memories of Hurstwood. London & Burnley. 

A Great Poet's Connection with Hurstwood. 
Outlawry Half a Century Ago. 

The Baptism of the Viking, and other verses. 
London & Burnley. Dedicatory verse to TW. 

Local Rhymes. Several refs. to TW. 

A Relic of the Past : Forced Worship at Briercliffe. 
Ditto in Exp. as Games & Pastimes of our 
Forefathers. 

A ae Rems. of the Haberghams of Habergham 
Hall. 

TW. visits Italy; he goes to Milan, Rome, Turin & 
Pisa. 

H. Nutter Verse, The Antiquarian's Return. 

Verse, the Antiquarian’s Reply to the Astronomer. 
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Gaz. 


Exp. 
Exp. 


Exp. 


& Gaz. 


253.93 p7 
10.693 p3 
106.93 p7 


5.7.93 p2 
3.7.93 ps 
22.7.93 

98.93 p2 


August 19th 
30.12.93 


27.6.94 p.3 


2.11.94 


10.11.94 
28.11.94 


5.12.94 
16.1.95 


19.1.95 
19.1.95 
26.1.95 
2.2.95 p.7 
9.2.95 
16.2.95 
282.95 
163.95 p& 
6.4.95 p.2 
13.4.95 p.7 


20.4.95 


17.8.95 
17.8.95 


318.95 


The L. & Cheshire Antig. Soc. visited Burnley; see 

Trans. Vol.10 pp.155-161 and Exp. 25.5.92. 

Verse, To my dear old friend Henry Nutter. 

Verse, Another Intercepted Letter. 

Destruction of an historical relic at Hurstwood: 

Rock Glen Cottage has fallen; JFT rebuilt it about 

five years ago. 

Information on the Craven Heifer. 

TW. entertains parties from Nelson and 

Cornholme. 

Part 1 of series, Trial & Execution of Francis 

Towneley. 

Another visit by L. & C. Antig, Soc. See also Trans. 

_XI, pp.156-161. TW. led members on the local 
ills. 

Padiham & Dt. Sci. Assoc. visit T.W’'s. Minute Book, 

Ref. Lib. B82. 

Mention of ‘Horace in Hurstwood' and its likely 

attribution to JFT. It is dedicated to TW. Reviews in 

Exp. & Gaz. 3.1.94. 

Letter in Trans. L. & C. Antig. Soc., Vol.12, 109-110, 

about T. Roose and ‘finds’ on Extwistle Moor. 

Local Glimpses: a ramble with Mr Tattersall 

Wilkinson; he takes L. & Sci. Club members round 

Catlow. 

TW. exhibits Roman fibula at Manchester: Trans. L. 

& C. Antig. Soc. Vol.13, 139. 

He recalls P_ G. Hamerton. 

Report of talk on History of Briercliffe & Extwistle; 

also Prehistoric Remains, summary from Trans. L. 

& C. Antig. Soc., Vol. XI. 

Verse, to my old friend Harry Nutter. 

The Scene on the Moors; snowstorm. Challenged 

19.1.p.6; Defence 26.1.p.5. 

The Baptist Chapel at Haggate. 

Festivities at ‘Fighting Cocks’, TW. present. 

A Story of Fifty Years Ago. 

Extwistle Hall. 

Little London in the Township of Extwistle. 

The Planet Jupiter. 

Outlawry in East Lancs. nearly sixty years ago. 

The Tattersalls of the Ridge. 

Verse by ‘Beelzebub, Human Life, to TW. 

Verse dedicated to T'W., anon, The Prehistoric Urn 

of Hell Clough. 

An article on Our Village, No.4, says TW. is at the 

White House, but his domestic residence is ‘in the 

hills behind’ — ie. Clough Croft. (1895, Houlding 

poetry subs’ list, TW. at Clough Croft Farm). 

Local rems: Monk Hall. 

‘Fowl’ proceedings at Swinden; mentions T.W’s 

daughter; T.W. lived at Clough Croft. 

History of the Towneleys during three rebellions; 

series begins. 
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Exp. 
Gaz. 
Gaz. 
Gaz. 
Gaz. 
Gaz. 


Exp. 
Exp. 


Exp. 
Gaz. 


Exp. 
Exp. 
Exp. 
Gaz. 
Exp. 
1896 


Exp. 
Gaz. 


Gaz. 
Gaz. 


Exp. 
Gaz. 


Exp. 


Exp. 


Exp. 
Gaz. 
Gaz. 


12.10.95 p8& 
12.10.95 p.6 
26.10.95 p.6 
2.11.95 p.6 


2.1195 p7 
23.11.95 p6. 


27.11.95 p3 


73.96 p8 
4.4.96 p7 


27.6.96 pb 
4.7.96 p5 


25,7.96 p7 
15.896 p5 
12.9.96 p3 
3.10.96 pé 
17.10.96 

G. Hindle 


10.497 p6 
29.5.97 p6 


5.6.97 p.6 
19.6.97 p6 


24.797 pT 
53.98 p7 


9.3.98 p.2 


16.3.98 p4 


2.4.98 
75.98 pb 
28.5.98 


His Threescore Years and Ten; Tat says he was 
born in cottage opposite Crooked Billet. 

Verse by JFT. 

Verse, Sketch of T.W’s Life, by J. Bradshaw. 

Henry Nutter verse for TW’s birthday. Also report 
of talk on Oliver Cromwell by TW. 

W. H. Tanner acrostic: Tattersall Wilkinson. 
Presentation of patwatt to TW. at Clough Croft; 
artist not named. 

J. Bradshaw verse, read at presentation .. . ‘at 
seventy years tha'rt still a boy’. 

Worsthome, its legends and folklore. 

Report of lecture on Worsthorne, in Wesleyan 
schoolroom. 

The Folklore of East Lancs: Fairy Wells. 

Review of TW’s new booklet The Towneleys of 
Towneley, and provocative letter from ‘Antiquarian’ 
in Exp. p8. Acrimonious correspondence began in 
both papers and continued into October, 

Burns centenary gathering at Roggerham; J. 
Bradshaw verse. 

TW. and Matthew Habershon have tea with Lady 
O'Hagan at Towneley. 

The Leeds & Liverpool Canal. Scathing comments 
on this in J.A. scrapbook No.1, p.63, Ref. Lib. A33. 
Letter : Greave. 

The Palace House Robbery. 

An Evening at Roggerham, Tales told round Tatty’s 
Fire. Burnley, 1d. 

Farewell to TW. : entertainment & party. 
Important Discovery of Prehistoric Remains on 
Wadsworth Moor; written from Stonehouse. 

A Visit to Tattersall Wilkinson; at Stonehouse; ‘Old 
Tatty has come to his home again . . ' 

Prehistoric Man in the Pennine Range. 

The Stone God. (Written from Stonehouse). 
Lecture on the village of Worsthome: ‘The 
Worsthome choir, under the leadership of Mr 
Henry Stanworth, gave several charming pieces 
during the lecture, which was well received by the 
audience’ 

Obituary, Edmund Tattersall, aged 82; father of 
Somerville and a relative of J.FT., who used to 
come up here for holidays and occupied Rock 
Cottage, now a ruin. 

‘Antiquary’ challenges TW’s statement re. Tattersall 
involvement in Pretender’s rebellion. Reply in verse 
by ‘Antiqueerian’ 19.3.98 p.5. ‘With all his faults, Tat 
ner has fallen To rancorous hate like thine. J-A— 
Letter: A Geological Puzzle. 

Local Nomenclature. 

R. Stansfield, Some Delightful Nooks in the 
Neighbourhood of Burnley: continued 11.6; 25.6. 
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Gaz. 


Gaz. 


Gaz. 


Gaz. 
1899 


Exp. 
Exp. 
Exp. 
Gaz. 
Exp. 
Gaz. 
Gaz. 
Exp. 
Gaz. 
1899 
Gaz. 
Exp. 


Exp. 
1900 


Gaz. 


Gaz. 


Exp. 
Gaz. 


Exp. 


& Gaz. 


& Gaz. 


11.6.98 


16798 p7 


12.9.98 p.2 
5.11.98 
T. Booth 


21.1.99 p.7 
8.2.99 p.3 
8.2.99 p.4 
15.4.99 p.7 
22.4.99 
24.6.99 
5.7.99 
30.9.99 p7 
14.10.99 
Directory 
30.12.99 
20.1.00 


9.6.00 p.7 
166.00 p.7 


206.00 p4 


4.5.01 p.6 
14.12.01 p6 


21.12.01 p.2 


R. Stansfield of Southport: A Night at Old Tatty’s, 

Mereclough. ‘Old Tat, it need not be said, was in 

his glory’. 

The ae Urns. Controversy followed, 

mainly in the Todmorden Advertiser. See 

scrapbook, Todmorden Urns, ref. basement A33. 

verse to TW. on his tales of ghosts, fairies and 
oggarts. 

A Quaint Letter (from H. Ecroyd 1816). 

Ancient Grave Moulds on the Slopes of the 

Pennine Range. Todmorden. Cf. earlier version, 

Exp. Sept. 1893. 

Letter: Langman wife's well. 

An Interesting Find near Bacup. 

Remarkable Gathering at Hurstwood (Spenser 

Anniversary). Challenged in both papers 15.2.99. 

G. Hindle, A Visit to Roggerham, ‘now one of our 

local Edens’ . . . TW. at Ivy Cottage. 

Brief Note on Sunday School Book, Extwistle. 

A. Newell writes about Reaps Cross. 

Letter from J. Longbottom about TW. & Mr Newell 

repairing cross. 

Letter about a Cormorant. Alternative facts by ‘Bird 

Lover’ 7.10 p.7 

Verse by J. Hurstwood (clearly J. Bradshaw, in his 

Burns style): says he has known TW. nearly 15 

years. 

Refreshment Rooms, Mereclough. (Cliviger section). 

Memorials of Ightenhill series, part 1. (Three parts). 

Local rems: a Stroll through Thursden Valley, part 

1. Parts 2 & 3, 27.1.00, 10.2.00. 

The Solar Eclipse. 

2 eae to the Land of the Sun. Nuttall, Burnley. 

3d. 


A.S.K. (Manchester) verse on TW’s recent visit 
to Portugal. 

G. Hindle: Tattersall Wilkinson at home: TW. 
recited Richter's ‘Dream’ and ‘Old Pinder’ 
(Waugh). A very pleasing piece of writing ends 
this article. 

Local rems: chiefly about handloom weaving. 
ASK. gently-satirical verse. Ditto in Exp. p.2 
but unsigned. In fact by Abraham Stansfield, 
see Exp. 8.1.02. (A.S.K. — A. Stansfield, Kersal?). 
Verse, Tatticus Redivivus, a sequel to the 
above. 


From about this date must originate the remarkable leaflet ‘A Doleful Dirge & Epitaph, by 


Exp. 18,1,02 
Exp. 19.4.02 p.2 
Exp. 19.702 p.3 


Ye Ancient Mariners’ (Copy in Ref. Lib. and at aot 


Series, Old Halls round Burnley &c; parts 2 & 3 
follow. 

Friendly verse in Scots style by A.S.K. TW. 
now at Extwistle mill house. 

Verse, R. Stansfield: "To my friend Tattersall 
Wilkinson’. 
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30.7.02 p.3 


2.8.02 ps 
A. Stansfield 


7.1.03 pA 
31.1.03 
14.2.03 pb 
73.03 p3 
12.9.03 


7.11.03 
5.10.04 p3 


G. Hindle 


23.8.05 p3 
2.9.05 


2.9.05 p.2 
11.10.05 p4 
14.10.05 p.6 


12.10.05 p3 
18.11.05 p.5 
6.12.05 p3 
9.12.05 p.7 


13.12.05 
16.12.05 


20.106 p& 
17.2.06 p& 


26.5.06 


28.7.06 p.7 
10.10.06 
17.11.06 p4 
12.12.06 p6 
19.12.06 p.7 
22.12.06 pb 
22.12.06 p4 


Discovery of an ancient stone circle at 
Walshaw Dene. 

Prehistoric Remains at Walshaw Dene. 

Poems &c. Manchester. Contains indirect refs. 
to TW. 

Verse by J. Bradshaw to Mr Culshaw after visit 
to him with TW. 

TW. addresses Halifax Antiquarians on 
Prehistoric Man. 

TW. addresses old folks at Worsthorne. 

Verse by Abraham Stansfield, refers to T.W’s 
‘Cousin so skilled with the pencil & pen’ 
(viz.JFT). 

Ref, to Southport meeting of B.A.Advancement 
of Science. TW. spoke on 11.9.03; see Report 
BAAS 1903, pp.808-309. 

TM. lectures at Habergham on Local Rems. of 
the Civil War. 

Spenser book; donation to Towneley by JFT: 
see Mins. Museum & Art Gallery sub- 
committee 17.10.04. 

Guide to Towneley Hall. Indudes advert for 
TW. — the Old Man of the Hills — at Extwistle 
Mill, 

R. Stansfield, A visit to Haworth, mentions 
TW. as a singer of old weavers’ songs. 

An account of a visit to Extwistle Mill to see 
the eclipse. 

Visit of Dr. Pollard (Southport) by motor. 
Verse, R. Stansfield. 

Birthday party. Verse by J. Bradshaw, ‘Tat’s 
Simple Tale. TW. recited ‘The Ferry’ and sang 
‘The Farmer's Boy’. 

Verse, Abraham Stansfield. 

Verse, To Tatt o' Swinden, John Barcroft (JFT). 
Account of fire. 

Subscription list opened: ‘That Tatty is an 
institution none will deny. . ? 

Contributions &c, Lea Green cottage has been 
taken for TW. 

Verse, Tatt o’ Swinden’s fire, John Barcroft 


'T). 
Lea of fire fund. TW. thanks contributors. 
TM. reminisces at opening of Worsthorne new 
mill. 
Fragments of Local History: pottery owned by 
the Crowther family. 
Abraham Stansfield verse to TW. 
Riley Stansfield appreciation, Ditto Gaz. 
The Extwistle Hunting Song. 
Verse, J. Bradshaw. 
Old & New Christmas. 
A Christmas Tale (Extwistle Mill Story). 
The Barcroft Boggart, a Christmas Tale. 
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Gaz. & Exp. 


5.1.07 
6.2.07 p.3 
21.8.07 pb 
12.10.07 p.& 
12.10.07 p9 
14.08 p.4 
8.8.08 
10.10.08 
10.7.09 p.5 
9.10.09 p6 


5.2.10 
8.10.10 p6 


268.11 


9.9.1 p.2 
23.9.11 p.ll 
23.9.11 
30.9.11 p12 
11.10.11 


14.10.11 p7 
163.12 p.ll 
12.10.12 
15.2.13 
15.3.13 p3 
24.5.13 pb 
11.10.13 p.12 
7.10.14 
10.10.14 
15.15 p.5 
9.10.15 p& 


13.10.15 p.2 
27.10.15 p.5 


Ancient Folklore of East Lancs: Letting in the 
New Year. 

A Collateral Branch of the Towneleys : the 
Towneleys of Dutton. 

G. Hindle : A Field Day at Mr Tattersall 
Wilkinsons; to meet the Gt. Harwood 
authoress Ethel Camie. Recitations &c. 
Interview with Express reporter. 

Verse, J. Bradshaw. 

TW. entertains at Briercliffe; says he once 
worked at Slater's mill. 

The Quaker Burial Ground, Briercliffe. 

Verse, J. Bradshaw. 

TM. guides government surveyor round 
archaeological sites, 

Photo by Moffit, &c: verse by RS. & J.FT. and 
by J. Bradshaw. Letter mentions flying, which 
was topical. 

Verse, The Comet, by T. Mentions TW. 

Verse aoe Bradsahw and appreciation by R. 
Stansfield. Further tributes in Gaz. 12.10, inc. 
verse by J.FT. who was evidently his landlord: 
and in Exp. 8.10 & 15.10. 

Prehistoric remains lately found on Extwistle 
Moor by TW., W. H. Sutcliffe, and W. Parker of 
Rochdale. 

Local Rems : A Story of the Civil War. 
Barcroft Hall. 

An old-world relic : letter. 

Cave Hunting. 

Verse, J. Bradshaw : ‘those fancy suits I've 
seen thi don, tha never bowt; he keeps thi up 
to th’ mark, does John; tha wants for nowt’ . . 
Appreciation by R. Stansfield. 

The Stone God. TW. & A. Newell repaired 
Reaps Cross; photo of it. 

Verse for T.W’s 87th brithday, J. Bradshaw, from 
Swinden School House. 

TW's portiait for Towneley. 

The Planet Venus. 

Van Ruith portrait presented to Towneley by 
E.ST. & J.ET. Picture of it. 

Appreciation by R. Stansfield. 

Brunside rems: TW. and Lit. & Phil. Soc. 
Picture of TW. (& R.S.2) at Lea Green; refs. to 
TM. singing ‘Swappin Horses’ and ‘Old 
Roundlegs’ Appreciations, one by B.S. 

Mx Tattersall Wilkinson, fine portrait by a 
Burnley artist, Mr F. Lynch; picture of it. 

TW. ninety on Monday; reminiscences; to give 
his last lecture soon. 

Appreciation by R. Stansfield. 

Lecturing at Ninety: TW. at Keighley. Ditto 
Express p.3. 
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News 


News 
News 
News 
News 
News 
News 
News 
News 


Exp. 
Exp. 


News 
Exp. 


1933 
1972 
Exp. 
1982 


Exp. 


1987 


11.10.16 p4 


10.10.17 
17.10.17 
12.10.18 p.5 
11.10.19 ps 
10.1.20 
9.10.20 p.5 
16.10.20 
15.10.21 p.7 


14.12.21 p.7 
21.12.21 p8 


4.1.22 p7 
22.4.22 p.5 


R. Stansfield 


P. Sagar 


14.12.79 p.6 
R. Frost 
1.3.83 


R. Catlow & 
M. Townend 


Appriciation by R. Stansfield; verse by JFT. 
Cartoons by JFT in ref. library date from about 
this time. 

TW. now deaf. 

Appreciation, R. Stansfield. 

Verse by W. H. Tanner. 

Appreciation. Verse. W. H. Tanner in Exp. 
Appreciation, R. Stansfield. 

Cymko portrait; has recently had a beard. 
Appreciation, R. Stansfield. 

Verse, W. H. Tanner, 

TW. on platform at Worsthorne old folks’ 
treat, the date of which had been arranged to 
fit-in with his birthday. He is now the oldest 
inhabitant. He recited Richter's ‘Dream of 
Infinite Space’. 

Verse, W. H. Tanner. 

Obituary, with pictures. Ditto News p.3. 
Account of funeral, Worsthorne. Ditto News 
p.16. Poems & Appreciations. 

Verse, Sam Banks. 

B. Moore rems. ; brief ref. to TW.J. Allen 
disputes; some mention of TW. at Blackpool 
and of the fact that he and his friends would 
have had better educational opportunities had 
they lived at a later date. 

Mentions TW. : Lancashire Authors’ 
Association Record, September. 

Local Historians of the Past : Tattersall 
Wilkinson. Nelson Local Hist. Soc. Newsletter 
No.12, April, 1972. 

R. Catlow; Tatty, the Sage of Roggerham. 

A Lancashire Township (Briercliffe-with- 
Extwistle) — contains several refs. to T.W. 
Feature on archaeologist Tom Wiseman; he 
says it was hearing about TW. from his 
parents that started his interest. 

Old Burnley newspaper souvenir of exhibition 
at Towneley; picture of TW. — ‘perhaps the 
most interesting of local people’ 
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THE BRIERCLIFFE SOCIETY 

‘To draw together those who are 
interested in the township of 
Briercliffe-with-Extwistle past, 
present and future; and to encourage 
cultural, occupational and social 
pursuits there’ 


